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PUBLISHED WEEKLY Since my writing the above, I have been at} The burial record concerning R. Hubberthorne 
; Newgate, and they brought in seven score more |has already been given. 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. | Baptists and eight Friends to Newgate :——the| The following extract from an interesting letter 


cry is, that they must all be banished. of Edward Burrough, written not long before his 
Subscriptions and Payments received by From the Original. .. decease, is taken from Besse’s Suferings, vol. i. 
JOHN RICHARDSON, It is somewhat remarkable, that soon after the | ?: 890: he died when about twenty-eight years 


ssing of the Act against Friends, another Royal o an, - whieh he had devoted to the work 

roclamation “of grace” was issued in their|® ““° ™!* ry] , 

PHILADELPHIA. favour ; it is indeed stated to be put forth on the Edward Burrough to Friends. 

ot of the coming into the country of a “ ne wees 1662. 

' : ; een consort: the following extract from Ken-| ———Friends here are generally well in the in- 

7 » When paid qdarterly in advance, Sve ovate. net’s Chronicle describes dhe Fusslaanetion :—  |ward and outward man; cad honmnenn of the 

“Wi? @utiet af teetie See ee “ August 22nd, 1662. [The King’s] Letter of| Lord is manifest with us, through great trials and 
Letters, 7 Sagal Friends Grace and Indulgence to the Quakers and other|sore afflictions, and grievous persecutions, which 
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y separatists, directed to the Lord Mayor of Lon-|we have met with this last half-year. It would 

Ellis Hookes to Margaret Fell. don, &c. Charles R.——We are informed that | be too large to relate, and piercing of your hearts 

London, 28th of Eighth month, [tenth mo.] 1662, |there are several persons who go under the name to hear, the violence and cruelty which Friends 
Dear M. F. 


The remembrance of thy love|of Quakers and other names of separation, now in| have suffered in this city in their meetings and 
is very refreshing to me: and for passages here, |the gaols of London and Middlesex, for being at|in prisons; it hath been my hard lot to bear the 
the news is sad indeed; yet I think to acquaint|unlawful assemblies; who yet profess all obedi-| persecution inflicted every way ; though the Lord 
thee how it is with us. The last first-day, as in-|ence and allegiance unto us. We would be glad|hath given strength and boldness, and his power 
nocently as ever, Friends kept their usual meet-|that all our subjects could be brought to agree in|alone hath carried through, élse many would have 
ings; and about the tenth hour came the life-|an uniform worship of God ; and we hope that the| fainted and not been able to stand. Many have 
guard with their head-pieces and breast-pieces, |foresight of the dangers which they run into by|given up their lives in faithfulness, in this place; 
and in Cheapside they remained ; and the trained |a wilful contempt of the laws, and our present in-jand their faithfulness in keeping meetings, and 
band-men then came to the Bull, [Bull and Mouth |dulgence, may prevail with some of these persons, |in patiently enduring many tribulations and cruel 
meeting-house,] and laid hold of all the Friends|to reduce them to a better conformity. And there-|exercises, is a crown upon Friends in this city. 
they could, which were very many; some were|fore we do willingly lay hold of this time and oc-| Here are now near 250 of us prisoners in New- 
earried on their muskets to prison, and some very |casion of public joy for the first coming in of our|gate, Bridewell, Southwark, and the New Prison. 
much beaten and abused, as bad as formerly ;—|dear consort the Queen, to our Royal Palace at/In Newgate, we are extremely thronged, that if 
the same man commanding the soldiers, as did| Westminster, to declare this our Royal pleasure|the mercy of the Lord had not preserved us, we 
that day the Friend was wounded who died. What|unto you, that you cause all such of the said per-|could not have endured ; there is near an hundred 
dat other meetings as to the abusing and /|sons in our gaols for London and Middlesex, who|in one room on the common side amongst the 
ting I cannot here relate ; but at several meet-|have not been, indicted for refusing the oath of|felons, and their sufferings are great; but the 
ings that day there were taken and imprisoned |allegiance, nor shall appear to you to have been|Lord supports. For about six wecks time the 
about eight score,—ninety-six being put in the|ringleaders or preachers at their assemblies, to be| meetings were generally quiet in the city; but 
common gaol, all men except three women: and|enlarged. Given at Hampton Court, August 22d,|these last three weeks they were fallen on more 
that day they took abundance of Baptists; seven | 1662.”—Kennet, p. 746. violently than ever, and many Friends were im- 
soore I hear are to be brought from Westminster [In this year 1662, the work of persecution prisoned: but through all this, Truth is of good 


to Newgate, where they were upon examination. against Friends were carried on with increased report, and the nobility of it gains place in many 
What the reason is of this sudden calamity that is 


. _, |hearts, which are opened in pity and compassion 
some upon us so undeservedly, I am not certain; or? ae - ee ees Yaak towards the innocent sufferers; and Truth is in- 
but divers reports there are, concerning the cause|« Quy meetin in and sheet hanes were broken |°Tes#ed thraggh all trials, Our trust isin the 
of their so afflicting us: the main thing that is|, by forse pt violence, by the trained bands|/0Td 90d m0 in man; and we desire the same 
tlleged is, that there was a plot found out; and ae ofiicers especially on ths first-days of the|*Pitit may dwell and abide in you sleo, thet ye 
Ihear that the Baptists did meet that morning week : Pa wae the ceadiintatit dest ht| may be like minded with us, and be all of the 
ote third hour at one of their meeting-places;|.. that day. which the Saeed v4 be their mind of Christ; who seeks men’s salvation, and 

ajor-General Brown heard of it, and was at! Ohristian sabbath and the ord’s day, and to be|°% their destrvetion. K. Bosnoves, 
Whitehall by four in the morning; but whether | pent holy,” &e. “When kept out of their meeting-house, 
ow met to any ill, and to plot or such like, I tt was not long before G. W. himself, with his|the soldiers,” Sewel writes, “they used not to go 

now aot. : . friends R. Hubberthorne and Edward Burrough,|away, but stood before the place, and so their 

—— The King and Council would have Friends|),.came victims to this severe persecution ;, being| number increased ; and then one or other of theit 
oe that they will not take up arms against!) Jed out of meeting, and committed to Newgate.| ministers generally stept upon a bench or some 

¢ king; but other answer we have not yet re-/Ta this prison the Friends were so unmercifully| high place, and so preached boldly: thus he got 
turned. But thou knowest our principle is to live|+hronged together, that a violent fever broke out|sometimes more hearers than otherwise he might 
in peace and quietness, and that is our delight; slike chem whereof some died. Before the|have had. When one minister was pulled down 
_— which leads us to suffer, rather than to| time of their imprisonment was expired, G. W.|then another stood up and preached; and thus 

the peace with God in vur consciences, doth |informs us, his dear brethren and fellow-labourers|often four or five were taken away one after an- 

tlso lead us to live in peace with all men, seek- ; Thi 


on tiale moth end | hapoi in the gospel, R. H. and E. B. fell sick, and the|other, and carried to prison. is keeping of 

. Se de — tee cna Lord was pleased to release them from their suf-| meetings in the street, now became a customary 

all Rims 3 uel) thy dem Mina. onde ferings by death. thing.” —Friends “ were persuaded that the exer- 
2 . ; 


From the London Register of Friends’ Burials.|cise of their public worship, was a duty no man 

— Edward Burrough, a prisoner at Newgate for|could discharge them from, and they believed 

I heard lately from George, he was in North-| the eel of Truth departed this life, the! that God required the performing of this service 
tmptonshire, and was very well. I desire to hear| 13th of Twelfth month 1662, of a fever, and was|from their hands.——Thus they got abundance 
from thee. interred in the burying ground near Bunhill.” of auditors, and amongst these, sometimes emif- 
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nent men, who passiug byin their coaches, made 
their coachmen stop... At this rate they found 
there was a great harvest, and thus their church 
increased under sufferings.” —Sewel, vol. ii. pp. 
4, 5. 
Ellis Hookes to Margaret Fell. 
London, 9th of First month [third mo.] 1664. 

Dear M. F.—My dear and true love is to thee 
aud to G. F. Hearing of thy imprisonment [in 
Lancaster Castle] I write to thee, and I would 
have G. F. see the enclosed. Concerning the suf- 
ferings of Friends I have drawn them up in three 
copies, one for the king, and the other two for the 
speakers, and then I intend to print it. 

There were forty Friends taken last first-day at 
Reading, which will make up about 650 in prison. 
There were last week three Friends carried out 
dead together in one day out of Northampton gaol, 
—John Samm was one of them; Daniel Wills 
and several others are very sick in the prison, 
and not likely to live; there being twenty-seven 
in that gaol. 

I have much more that I could write, but at 
this time have not a convenient opportunity : so 
with my dear love, I rest thy friend, 


E. H. 
From the Original. 


{John Samm was a faithful minister of the 
gospel, an incessant labourer in the work of the 
ministry, and of an exemplary life and conversa- 
tion.” A violent fever had broken out in this 
prison, and “seized first some of the felons; to 
whom as fellow creatures and fellow prisoners 
oo in a cause vastly different,) the Friends 
thought it their duty to be assistant in their ex- 
treme weakness, and accordingly did what they 
could for them; till at length the air being ex- 
ceedingly corrupted with the breath of the dis- 
tempered, a kind of contagion spread among the 
prisoners, and the Friends so generally fell sick, 
that when called over at the assizes, only four (of 
twenty-two) were able to appear before the judge,” 
who, hearing of their condition, gave a private 
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found ; or do they not regard every thing around|They have petitioned for a mosque for themselves, 
them with about as much intelligent concern as|and to be recognized asa sect. The government 
does the horse or the ox? This exercise of mind| bas denied this request for the present, but it is 
upon the phenomena of nature—research into her|supposed that the very highest dignitaries of the 
productions—the study of her wonders—is one of} capital greatly favor the reform.— Christian Work. 


the processes by which man has raised himself 
above the brute. It is this exercise of mind, in 
connection with that growth which springs from 
obedience to the teachings of the Creator, by 
which man has become civilized to the extent we 
find him. Are the sons of farmers encouraged in 
this pleasing duty—for it is a duty every one owes 
to himself to inform himself of the ways of the 
Creator, whether in the physical or moral world ; 
and no man can refuse to do so without suffering 
the penalties of ignorance and mental poverty? 
How many farmers instruct their sons in the rea- 
sons for every process carried on upon the farm? 
How many ever taught their sons how and whya 
seed grows? How many ever attempted to in- 
struct them in a knowledge of plants: their classi- 
fication, properties and uses? How many ever 
encouraged them to study the soils and rocks, and 
minerals around them, or make collections of ob- 
jects of natural history or of farm products for 
their own improvement? How many, in short, 
care anything about training the minds of their 
sons in the way that would attach them to their 
business, by rendering it interesting to the young 
mind? Since few or none do so, need we wonder 
at the dislike the young feel for the mill-horse 
round of labour which brings to them no pleasure 
and no profit. 

I was in the outward room of the meeting-house 
(not being well) in the early part, I remembered 
the prophetic call: ‘Seek ye the Lord while he 
may be found.” The plain practical testimonies 
of Holy Writ are oftener renewed in my mind, 
than such as may be esteemed more lofty and 
sublime; though the latter are worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, and despised by none but fools. M. P. 
had afterwards an acceptable time in testimony ; 
she recommended a daily perusal of the Scrip- 


order for them to be let out for air. The next|tures, a practice in which many members in our 
year, 1664, some of them died : “ these all finished | Society are grievously deficient ; :pluming them- 
their course in peace and full assurance of -faith ;|selves on a profession of inward light and a par- 
being enabled in the midst of their afflictions to|tial conformity to certain religious and moral pre- 
sing praises unto the Lord, and bless his name,|cepts; whilst their spirits are light as chaff, and 
to the edification and comfort one of another, and|dead as a door nail respecting a real experience 
to the astonishment of others who beheld their|of that light and grace which saveth—as it is 
eS and patience.” —Besse’s Sufferings, Fol. vol.| written, “if the light (or profession of the light) 
. 588.) that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 


: darkness.—S. Scott’s Diary. 
Farmers’ Sons.—What inducements do most 


For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories, 
WORDS SPOKEN IN SEASON. 

I have read of a widow in great distress of mind 
being greatly relieved and comforted, by a few 
seasonable words spoken to her by an unknown 
individual, who thought he was addressing some 
one else. The words were these, “If she can 
only realize that, she will rise above every thing 
—every thing—for to know believingly that in 
Him is no darkness at all, is to be quiescent as a 
lamb under all trouble, waiting for the manifesta- 
tion of his light.” The benefit the widow re- 
ceived was life-long, and through many after- 
scenes of sorrow and suffering, she was enabled to 
exemplify by her christian cheerfulness, and pa- 
tient, hopeful faith, that in all the dispensations 
of providence to his loving, depending children, 
there is, rightly considered, no darkness at all. 

Of another useful member of the church mili- 
tant, we are informed that he was aroused from a 
state of carnal security,—of utter disregard of his 
duty to his God and Saviour,—by a question of 
his mother whether he had ever given himself to 
his Saviour, closing with the declaration that he 
had ‘‘ no right to remain one week without loving 
him.” 

Henry Howard, a resident of the State of 
Georgia, was an infidel ; at least, he professed to 
be one, and his evil course of life, and wicked 
principles, gave great sorrow of heart to his wif 
who Jonged for his present happiness and eterno 
well being. They had a slave named Peter, who 
was a christian indeed, and who, loving and be- 
loved, passed quietly on his way, showing charity 
and kind feeling to every one, and having the 
respect, yea, kind wishes and love of all, and of 
none more sincerely than his unbelieving master. 
One night Peter retired as usual to his cabin 
for needful repose, but knew not that his earthly 
labour was over. His Heavenly master during 
that night quietly released his purified spirit from 
its worn out tenement of clay, and gathered him 
into bis heavenly rest. Inthe morning the body 
was found cold and stiff. There was great grief 
manifested in the household when the cireum- 
stance became known, and his master seemed es- 
pecially affected by it. He pondered mueh dur 
ing that day over the many marks of piety which 


rents hold out to their sons to persuade them) Turkey.—There is much talk in Constantinople |had distinguished the dead, and he could not but 
to adhere to the business of their fathers? Havejabout a religious reform demanded by a large/feel what an awful difference there was between 
they any chances to work for themselves—are|number of the Mohammedan population. The|his own spiritual condition and that of his late 
they allowed an acre or two to cultivate as they/number varies daily, and from fifteen hundred!servant. Serious thoughtfulness accompanied 
lease, and from which they may receive the pro-|has, by report, reached as high as eighty thou-|him to bed the following night, and the conelu- 
ts? Are they encouraged to read horticultural|sand. This reform, for the present, has po con-|sion he had in his thoughts come to, was made 
and agricultural papers, and to comment thereon, | nection with Christianity, but with the history of| manifest by the words he spoke to his wife after 
instructed by their parents in the elements of the|the Koran and the interpretations of its four great they had retired, ‘‘ Old Peter ’s gone to Heaven.” 
science necessary to the perfect understanding of|commentators, hitherto blindly followed. The| His wife, deeply stirred at the thought of the un- 


each article they read, and trained in habits of 
industrious, methodical and thoughtful reading, 
as in every other duty? Are they encouraged to 

nd a part of their money in books—to form a 
library—to love them and their companionship 
above that of all the silly, trifling, ignorant boys, 
with which every one who inclines may every- 
where surround himself, by becoming like them ? 
Are country boys encouraged and taught to ob- 
serve the phenomena of nature, so interesting to 
8 nightly trained mind? Are they taught to look 
upon the whole world as a museum filled with 
wonders, the interest of which is inexhaustible, 
and wherein s perpetual round of delight may be 


Koran itself has never been printed here, but is|sanctified condition of her husband’s heart, added, 
always sold in manuscript, nor has it been trans-| with sorrowful emotion, “and his master is going 
lated, except by the Persians. It is in very sim-|to Hell.” - Startled by the idea which his wife’s 
ple language, easily understood in its external and|few words had brought forcibly before his mind, 
natural meaning, but to every verse is attached|he was thoroughly aroused to a sense of his com 
an “ internal” or “ spiritual” meaning, which can| dition, and after a season of great inward conflict 
only be obtained through a teacher. The present|and distress, he was through the Lord’s saving 
reformers now claim that it should be printed,|grace brought forth from the fiery furnace, put 
translated into Turkish, and made accessible to|fied in heart, and with a blessed faith in the Tord 
every one. They are against polygamy, in favor| Jesus, as the Saviour and sanctifier of his people. 
of drinking wine, abolishing the fast of Ramazan, | After a long season of purging, he witnessed joy 
and claim that no man is an infidel or giaour who|and peace in believing, and was enabled to prove 
believes in the Old and New Testaments, both of| the genuineness of his faith by the constancy of 
which yolumes they accept, and consider as holy.|his obedience. He felt that his late slave was. 
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rich inheritor in the kingdom of God, and that|question of that child; awoke in him feelings of| at first seemed abashed, then apologised for. hig 
he the rich owner of a large earthly estate, was|anxiety and concern for his everlasting well being,| own conduct, and wound up by earnestly thank, 
now a poor forgiven servant of Jesus Christ,|which ceased not to operate until, through the|ing Taggart for the rebuke. It seemed a word 
called to walk in humility and dedication of heart, |abounding mercy of God in Christ Jesus, he had/spoken in season, producing a happy effect. 
until the end of his earthly labours should come. | witnessed the washing of regeneration, and that : 
The words of his wife had proved words spoken|change of heart which enabled him to feel that} Changes in the Habits of Fish.—At a meeting 
in season, and he felt grateful to her for uttering |he knew what religion was. The little boy had|6f the Boston Society of Natural History, Capt. 
them, and thankful to the good spirit of his God, |heard about religion, and wished to know what| Atwood, of Provincetown, Mass., gave an account 
which had given them such effective power. He|the word meant. We know not what attempt at/of the changes the fisheries of the New England 
was afterwards a dedicated servant of God, and|explanation the father made, but he was enabled| coast had undergone; and of the variable habits 
according to his measure, a labourer in the gos-|afterwards, in life and conversation, to give a|of many species of fish. Karly accounts state, 
pel of life and salvation. practical, satisfactory answer to the question. |that up to 1764, blue-fish (Zennodon saltator 
John Codman, a young American, was about| Thomas Marques, a religious man of Westmore-| Cuv.) were very common north of Cape Cod ; after 
the beginning of this century in Edinburg, pursu-|land county, Pennsylvania, being asked by a/Which date they disappeared. Having had an 
ing his studies and attending lectures. He was of|sceptical Doctor, to draw nearer to a good fire to} experience of forty years in connection with the 
a religious character, of excellent parts and plea-| warm himself, felt a message to the doctor couched | fisheries, he could say that none bad been seen 
sant manners, and was much beloved by his fellow|in scripture language to arise in his heart, and with| north of Cape Cod, until twenty-five years ago, 
students. They had literary gatherings in which | great feeling said, ‘‘ But who can dwell with ever-| When he saw his first blue-fish. Those found at 
criticisms on their productions were freely made, |iasting burnings.” These words awakened a train| that time were eIeeny small, the largest weigh- 
and generally pleasantly received. Ov one ocea-|of thought and of feeling in the unbeliever, which| ing about two pounds. In 1839, they were caught 
sion, however, some very acrimonious remarks |through grace, led him to a thorough repentance| off Nantucket, weighing eight to ten pounds; in 
being made by James Clason, on one of Codman’s|and amendment of life, and to a saving faith in|two or three years more those coming north of 
productions, the latter repelled the attack by ajour Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Cape Cod were larger, and drove away the mack- 
sharp repartee. This did not heal the breach,| There is something very pithy and instructive|erel and smaller fishes, and completely filled Pro- 
but, as almost always happens, the severe rejoinder|in the gentle rebuke administered by the second| vincetown harbor. They are found now in great 
tended to irritate both parties. Some unbecoming| William Tennant, of New Jersey, to Geo. White- abundance. They make their appearance in June, 
personalities followed, and they parted without| field, on one of the visits of that eloquent orator|coming into the harbors all at once, and driving 
any token of friendship. What followed may be|to America. Van Horne, of Trenton, invited|away the mackerel entirely. On one occasion 
given in the words of R. B. a pious companion.| Whitefield to dine at his house with Tennant,|they came on the 22d of June; the day previous 
“It so happened that another student and I had|Governor Livingston, and some other noted reli-|8,000 mackerel were caught in the harbor; on 
taken a walk after the meeting, with our much|gious characters. Whilst they were at the dinner|the 22d, not one was to be found. They leave 
loved American Friend, who once and again, in| table, Whitefield turned the conversation on death,|the coast with the appearance of the first cold 
the course of our walk, indicated a good deal of|and expressed himself as being weary of the trials| northeast storm, about the last of September, 
chagrin at the remarks of James Clason. It was|and labours of life, and of feeling an earnest desire|though two or three individuals were taken in 
an afternoon in March, and the sun was near set-|to depart and to be with Christ. After largely ex-| Provincetown, December, 1862. They have only 
ting. Just as we were about to part for our re-| pressing himself after this manner, he turned round| recently come into the market, for several years 
spective lodgings, our companion called a halt,|to Tennant with the question, “‘ And what do you|ago scarcely any were sold; but during the past 
turned round towards the west, pointed to the|say, brother Tennant,—don’t you want to get your| season, he alone had brought to the market 45,000 
glorious solar orb going down over the Costerphine | dismissal too?” To this Tennant quietly answered, | pounds weight. 
hills, and solemnly pronounced these words, ‘ Let|‘‘I have no wish about it: I have nothing to do} Since their great increase, the lobsters (Homa- 
not the sun go down upon your wrath.’ ‘I was|with death; my business is to live as long as I|rus americanus Dekay) had multiplied four-fold, 
not thinking of that,’ said Codman, as if he were|can, as well as I can, and to serve my Lord and/for the natural enemies of their young had been 
roused from a reverie, ‘ but do you think I could | Master as faithfully as I can, until it shall be his|driven away by the blue-fish. Formerly these 
get to Clason before the sun goes down?’ ‘I|pleasure to call me to my rest.” Not satisfied|fish appeared in large shoals near the surface, 
think we may,’ said I, and leaving our companion| with the gentle rebuke, couched in this answer, | constantly “flouncing out” of the water, and they 
to find his way home, pleased no doubt with hav-| Whitefield went on, “‘ But if it were left to your| were caught in sweep seines and by the hook ; 
ing made the suggestion, we started for Charlotte |own choice, would you not wish to depart and be| now, though they come in large quantities, they 
Square, where Clason resided as tutor, and making| with Christ, rather than to encounter the fatigues|seem to prefer the deeper waters. 
good use of our locomotive energies, we found |and trials of this mortal state?” Tennant replied] Mackerel (Scomber vernalis Mitch.) also had 
ourselves on the steps of the mansion just as the|to this, ‘I wish to have no choice about it; I am|changed their habits much. The former method 
last rays of the sun were setting in the sky. We|God’s servant, I am engaged to do his business,|used in catching them was by dragging hdoks on 
met the Friend we sought. It was my lot to de-|as long as he pleases to continue me therein. But,|lines twenty fathoms long, and constantly raising 
tail the circumstances of the suggestion thus| brother Whitefield, permit me to ask you one ques-|and lowering them ; now they are caught at the 
promptly and liberally acted on, and with much |tion: What would you think of a person who had| surface with bait, large quantities being strewn 
good feeling, and not a little jocularity, the breach |engaged to serve you with all fidelity to the end|alongside to attractthem. The bait used is gen- 
was ‘southered up,’ and the brotherly kind rela-|of his life, if he should, without any breach of|erally the poorer mackerel, ground up. e 
tionship at once restored.” The narrator states|covenant on your part, and before he had one half| former method of obtaining them has now entirely 
that half a century had rolled away since the in-| performed the service allotted him, become weary | failed. 
cident oceurred, and all the participators in it but|of your service, and be constantly expressing a| The Cod = americana) upon the banks 
himself, were dead. They all filled up lives of|wish for some easier condition,—would you not|of Newfoundland seem also to have changed their 
religious usefulness, and no doubt the remem-|say that he was a lazy, unfaithful creature, and|habits. Formerly, all the fish were caught on 
brance of the occurrence brought a pleasant feel-|as such dismiss him entirely from your service ?”’| board of the vessels while lying at anchor. "The 
ing to their minds, at times, during years of their) Whitefield appeared to feel the full force of this} vessels take a crew of eight men, each using two 
labour, for the good of their own souls, and the|‘‘ word in season,” and the whole company were|lines; when the fish were abundant, all the men 
benefit of others. It was truly a word spoken in| pleased with the rebuke, and with the gentleness/would fish, but usually not more than half the 
season. and tact with which it had been administered. |crew; at times, when no fish could be taken, all 
I have recently read of a careless, unconcerned} Samuel Taggart, a religious man, sitting with|the lines but one would be drawn in, and then 
father, having been thoroughly aroused to a sense|some others at Albany, a stranger came into the|they would begin to be taken cay wey bat let 
of his own lost and undone condition, and his|room and began to narrate an occurrence which|two or more men begin to drop their lines, and 
need of a Saviour, by this question from his little|had just taken place, interlarding his account with| not an individual would be taken; while, should 
ton, “Father, what is religion?” Ah! that ques-|many profane expressions. Taggart, when he had|all the lines but one be again taken in, the cap- 
tion from the young innocent made him think !|an opportunity of speaking, quietly told him that|tures would once more be frequent. This sug- 
What is religion? If it is a change of heart, he|he was a stranger to him, but that he appeared to| gested the idea of carrying small boats with them, 
had it not. If it is manifested by a holy con-|be a person of intelligence and integrity, and that|so that each man could fish apart from the others, 
formity to the will of God,—a loving him above|he was willing to take his word for what he saw,|and in this they met with ect success; and, 
all, and seeking daily to walk in obedience to his|without an oath, and that he expected the rest|generally, when all the fishermen in the boats 
commandments, why he knew practically nothing|of the eompany would likewise. The gentleness| would catch them plentifully, few or none gould 
sbout it. The Holy Spirit working through the|of the repremand took hold of the stranger, he|be taken from on board the vessel. Capt. Atwood 
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thy brother hath aught against thee, first go and| which saves London ftom destruction b 
be reconciled to thy brother, then come and offer|is they who give the alarm when small 


thy gift.” . . cur, and thus prevent them from becoming large |fires will be burning at the same time. In the 
Sweet indeed is the healing of a breach, where-| ones subject to the notice of the “ observatories.” |old parts of the city the bressummers of the flues 
in has been occasion of sorrow and weakness! and| Altogether the system is not very creditable to|are of timbers ; heace the danger. But the bit- 
the blessing will doubtless rest upon that servant|the Londoners, and it is wonderful that with so|uminous coal which is every where used burns 
who shall so humble himself as to acknowledge|much valuable property at stake they should be|rapidly with a great flare, and deposits quantities 
his offence, and seek for reconciliation with the| content to trust themselves to the mercy of insur-|of soot in the chimneys ; a spark is often sufficient 
offended ; as well as upon him who stands ready|ance companies. That the companies are not al-|to set this deposit on fire. Another source of 
to forgive the offender. “Confess your faults one| ways actuated by patriotism is undoubted. The|accident is the very general use of oil lamps, in 
to another, and prey one for another, that ye may|late superintendent of the Fire Brigade, Mr.|which explosive substances are burned. And do- 
be healed ;” and “‘if you forgive men their tres-| Braidwood, when giving evidence on the subject |mestic servants use tallow candies in the kitchen 
pastes, then will your heavenly Father also forgive| before a Committee of the House of Commons, |and in their bedrooms; and as a class they are 
you.” “‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they | was asked what he would do if having been sum-|careless and frequently intemperate. So that it 
shall be called the children of God, and blessed|moned to a fire at the British Museum, which is|is not difficult to account for an annual average 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.’’| uninsured, a fire were meanwhile to break out in|of twelve thousand fires. We have not taken into 
Such as humble themselves, as Job did, in view|a block of insured houses adjacent, he replied that|account the dangers incurred in manufactories, 
of their iniquities and vileness, and are brought)“ of course he should knock off from the Mu-|theatres, public offices, docks, &. These will 
to pray for their brethren, will doubtless witness|seum.” Our readers will probably be, like our-|readily occur to the mind. We believe that in 
their captivity to be turned, and their sorrow|selves, amazed at two points in this anecdote.|regard to casualties by fire London compares 
changed to rejvicing. The one is that so magnificent a public building |disadvantageously with other great cities ; but we 
as the British Museum, containing collections of| have not the statistics at hand to enable us to 
autiquities, which if destroyed could not be replac-|make the comparison.—N. American. 
ed, and the finest zoological and ornithological cab- 
inets in the world, with a library of 700,000 vol- 
umes, and rare and ancient manuscripts, should 
be uninsured, the nation begrudging the annual 
outlay of the insurance premium. The other is 
the cold and unpatriotic selfishness of the system 
which directs that insured property shall have the 
preference over uninsured, when both are on fire. 
Lhe London Times, in commenting on the official 
report of fires in London during the past year 
(which has suggested these reflections to us), ob- 
serves : ‘‘ When a fire breaks out, it is true the 
Fire Brigade do not wait to inquire whether the 
property is insured or not before going to it, but 
they do so ouly because the adjacent property may 
be insured. All their energy, in short, is set in 
motion by the most ordinary of all considerations 
—the desire of persons whose money is in danger 
to save as much of it as possible.” ‘There is noth- 
ing public, or humane, or disinterested about it, 
except the generous feelings which long habit 
but little inducement to hurry to the scene of|raises in the minds of the officers and men of the 
action. This system had prevailed for more than| Brigade themselves. For the rest, all is pure 
half a century, when, about twenty years ago, the| business, and no more ! ; 
leading insurance companies combined to form a The report to which we have alluded contains 
disciplined and well organized Fire Brigade which | some interesting particulars. It appears that the 
should supercede their isolated action, and operate| annual number of fires, great and small, in Lon- 
over the whole of London. This force was placed| don, averages about 12,000. Of these, one-half 
under the command of a superintendent, and was consists of chimneys on fire, about 4000 are tri- 
located in various districts, each having a station fling cases not requiring the aid of firemen. Du- 
with engines and horses ready forservice at a mo-|ring 1864 the services of the Fire Brigade were 
ment’s notice. Fire-escapes were also provided and required at 1715 fires. Of these 101 were false 
stationed every night at convenient distances, in|alarms, 127 were chimney alarms, and 1487 were |to the south of Scotland, to which they seemed to 
thatge of persons skilled in the use of them. And| fires within the official definition of the accident. | believe themselves divinely called, and that their 
oflate years steam fire engines have been introduc-| But these again are subdivided. The cases of total |road next day would lead them through his parish 
td with great effect. Telegraphic communication | destruction or serious damage were 402 ; those of|on their way to Dumfries. He invited them ac- 
is also used to communicate information as to the|slight damage were 1085. The total for 1864 ex-|cordingly to visit the manse as they passed, and 
whereabouts of any fire, though the London sys-| ceeds that for 1863 by 83, and compared with the/to rest and dine with him, which they did. His 
tem is clumsy and imperfect as compared with our | last thirty-one years the increase is 646. It appears |father and mother and elder sister were present, 
two. It is extraordinary that such a mode of|that the fires in London increase in an undue ra-|the latter of whom has, at the author’s request, 
tommunication should be sufficient. There are|tio to the increase of houses and population. In/given an account of the visit in the following let- 
tbeervatories in different parts of city, where men | the last twenty-five years the population of Lon-/jter : cai : 
tre constantly on the lookout. At these stations|don has increased at the rate of 55 per cent., and| “‘ We found them plain, simple-hearted chris- 
there are fixed compasses, and when a fire breaks| houses at 47 per cent. But the annual number|tians, bent UPOn doing good. The two ladies 
tat cross bearings are taken from them and tele-|of fires has more than doubled during the same |travelled in their own phaeton, while their friend 
gtuphed to headquarters ; the exact locality isthen| period. The number of London fires used to be|attended them. on horseback. They had come 
tecertained by observing on a map the spot at|doubled every eighteen years ; but since 1840 it|from Shropshire upon this call, and he had joined 
which the lines converge. How any houses at|has taken twenty-two years to produce the like re-|them from Sunderland at Carlisle. After dinner, 
all are saved under such a slow system is a mar-|sult. The vast majority of the houses are built/one of the ladies—Mrs. Darby—turned in a kind 
vel; for it is evident that beforea fire can be seen|of brick and timber, stone being reserved princi-|but solemn manner to your father, and addressed 
st any distance it must have got considerably a-| pally for public buildings. They are not nearly|him for some minutes in the most friendly and 
head. The true efficiency of a fire police is tes-|80 conveniently arranged inside as ours are ; and |affecting way, saying that she could not leave his 
ted by their ability to check a fire in its inception ;|gas is but sparingly used in them. The chief hospitable roof without expressing the interest she 
but to do this there mast be timely notice. In| cause of the fires in houses is the system in use|felt in him, and the assurance she entertainéd 
Practice it is the vigilance of the ordinary police|for warming the interior. Every room has a fire-|that he would be a blessing to those among 


fire. It|place and chimney, and when many persons live 
fires oc-|in a house it frequently happens that six or seven 









































































The London Fire Brigade. 


In one respect London resembles Philadelphia, 
it has no municipal system of protection from fire. 
In our city the service is efficiently rendered by 
volunteer companies—so efficiently at times, in- 
deed, that protection is as much needed from the 
water they throw as from the flames they quench. 
In London there are no volunteer firemen, ready 
at all hours of the day and the night to give their 
gratuitous services and risk their lives in conflict 
with the devouring element: the place of such 
heroic citizens as ours is there filled by paid agents. 
But the curious feature of the London system is 
that the Fire Brigade is not maintained by the 
inhabitants, but by an association of insurance 
companies. Formerly each company had its own 
éngine and acted independently of the others; it 
did as it thought proper about sending out its en- 
gine or not when there was a fire, and if the con- 
flagration happened to be going on in a part of 
the city in which the company had no interest— 
that is, no property insured with it—there was 


The following is copied from a “ Memoir of 
Henry Duncan, D. D.,” written by his son, and 
is offered for insertion in ‘The Friend,’ if the 
Editor should think it suitable therefor. 

“Till this time we have met with nothing to 
indicate that the marvellous change expressed b 
the word conversion, had yet taken oa in his 
soul, and it is not easy to mark the date when m 
venerated father first began to see the Gospel with 
a believer’s eye. His naturally candid and open 
wind, indeed, invited truth from every quarter » 
and it seems to have been this valuable quality of 
his original constitution which the Spirit of God 
employed to bring him at length to desire some- 
thing better than the husks of legalism in religion. 
As yet his mind was comparatively dark; but an 
incident occurred in the summer of 1804, which 
may be looked on as in some measure the turning 
point of his religious character. 

“‘ Attending his presbytery one day at Annan, 
he learned that three of the Society of Friends, 
who were announced in their simple and peculiar 
style as Solomon Chapman, Deborah Darby, and 
Rebecca Byrd, had arrived, and intended to hold 
a meeting the same evening. His curiosity was 
excited, and, notwithstanding some clerical re- 
monstrances, he waited in town to attend it. The 
pious sincerity of all the speakers deeply affeeted 
him. His heart warmed towards them; and, 
having introduced himself to them at the close, 
he learned that they were prosecuting a mission 
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THE FRIEND, 


meee one aati 


whom he lived, and whom he was engaged in teach- 
ing the glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ. She 
pointed out the responsibility of his situation, and 
gave many sweet advices and many warnings, all 
of which you may remember better than I can, 
by your having heard your dear father tell them. 
After this address was ended, your father attemp- 
ted to reply, but was so overcome that he could 
only say a few words of thanks, and burst into 
tears. Indeed there was not a dry eye in the 
room, except those of the compssed individual 
whose words had produced the sensation. 

‘<¢ After a short and solemn silence, her female 
companion turned gently to me, and said that she 
had felt her heart drawn to all in the company, 
but particularly to the dear young woman, as she 
called me, whose duties seemed to be to assist her 
brother in doing good toall around by advice and 
example. She pointed out how much a female in 
my situation might do by lightening burdens, by 
sharing them, by urging on in the path of duty, 
and promoting the good of all within our influ- 
ence. I could make noanswer but grateful tears ; 
and in a minute Deborah’s large hat was laid on 
the table, and she and the rest of us were upon 
our knees, when she said she could not leave this 
house without imploring a blessing upon it, and 
thanking God for directing them to it, as she was 
persuaded it was for good. She then prayed for 
the parents and for their children present in a 
most earnest manner. When the phaeton was 
announced, and they took leave, she turned round 
and holding up her hand, she said, “ The blessing 
of the Lord be upon this house.”’ Their male 
friend had entered into the spirit of the scene 
with silent interest ; and when your father took 
his hand to say farewell, and expressed a hope 
that on some future occasion he would call when 
business led him that way, he said, “I do not 
think I could pass thy door without coming to 
see thee.”” The three set off for Dumfries to hold 
a meeting, and your father was so drawn towards 
them that he mounted his horse, and had again 
the pleasure of hearing and conversing with 
them. . . Some years later, I embraced an 
. opportunity of visiting Mrs. Darby, in Stafford- 

shire, and remember well her expressions of gra- 
titude to God, who had guided her to Ruthwell, 
as if she felt satisfied that the good thus accom- 
plished was a sufficient reward of her mission.’ 

‘These three amiable and devout Friends were 
well known and highly esteemed in their own so- 
ciety, of which they were ‘approved preachers.’ 
; It was always with evident pleasure that 
he referred to the visit of these good Friends; 
and from this time his mind was certainly more 
solemnly impressed than formerly with the im- 
mense importance of divine things. If we are 


The Byes of Bees. economizes every particle of straggling or slanting’ 

Men never knew what the eyes of bees really|light. If bees, as one alleges, always work in the 
were, until the greatly-improved microscopes of |dark, has not each one of them three or four thou- 
the present day, in effect, gave us another eye to|sand illuminators? And if we reflect upon the 
gaze upon those of bees. They have simple eyes, |many thousands of these, all in optical operation 
three in number, and disposed in a triangle be-|throughout the hive, how can it be said that these 
tween the two compound eyes. The latter are|creatures work in the dark ?—The Honey Bee ; its 
wonderful objects under a microscope. The com-|Natural History, Anatomy, &c., by James 


pound eye of a bee, particularly of a drone, is one 
of the most exquisitely constructed instruments 
of nature’s handiwork. One of the Jeaves of chaff 
that surround a grain of wheat may represent its 
appearance ; but the piece of chaff shows only a 
uniform glazed surface, whilst in the eye of the 
bee, which is much darker in colour, though alike 
externally glazed, the brightness arises from the 
presence of about 3,500 small but perfectly hexa- 
gonal lenses, fitting closely together, and disposed 
in regular rows over the whole circumference. 
This structure; then, may be likened to a bundle 
of 3,500 telescopes, so grouped that the large ter- 
minal lenses present an extensive convex surface, 
whilst, in consequence of the decreasing diameter 
of the instruments, their narrow ends meet, and 
form a smaller concentric curve. Could we look 
through all these telescopes at one glance, and 
obtain a stereoscopic effect, we might be able to 
form some conception of the operation of vision in 
this insect. 

Even one of these 3,500 lenses would occupy 
us long in a complete examination of it. Each of 
the eyelets, which, when aggregated, constitute 
the compound eye of the bee, is itself a perfect 
instrument of vision, consisting of two remarkably 


Samuelson, and Dr. J. B. Hicks, London. 


Suspend your Judgment. 

“ We know that all things work together for good to 
them that love God.”—Romans viii. 28. 

There is so much in that expression, ‘“ work 
together.” If you view some isolated portions of 
the christians’ training, they may appear most 
mysterious ; but if we will be content to “ take it 
on trust a little while,” till the Master’s work is 
finished, we shall then, with overflowing gratitude, 
confess “ It is good, very good.” A skilful artist 
works the brightest and the darkest hues into one 
harmonious picture ; but if many of those who are 
in ecstasy with his perfected chef-d’euvre had 
seen it in the process of painting, when he was 
plentifully applying sombre colours and cold 
neutral tints to throw parts of the landscape into 
shadow, they would have been ready to exclaim, 
he was marring if not ruining his work. “We 
are his workmanship;” but at present we know 
but “in part,” while our attention is of necessity 
engrossed by that fragment of the new creation — 
which, if we may so speak, is passing through the 
Lord’s hands. When we awake up after his like 
ness, we shall acknowledge with adoring love how 


formed lenses—an outer corneal and an inner/sunshine’and sorrow, “gloom and glow,” tempta 


conical lens. The corneal lens is a six-sided 
prism, and the assemblage of these prisms forms 
the cornea of the compound eye. If the whole 
or a portion of this cornea be peeled off, and 
placed under a microscope, the beautiful grouping 
of the lenses becomes distinctly visible. On a 
close and careful examination, the corneal lens of 
the eyelet is perceived to be not a simple but a 
compound lens, composed of two plano-convex 
lenses of different densities or refracting powers. 
The plane surface of these lenses being adherent, 
it follows that the prismatic corneal lens is a com- 
pound double convex lens, as was discovered by 
Dr. Hicks. The effect of this arrangement is, 





tions and triumphs, all worked together to form 
the spotless bliss of glory. We shall then discera 
that we could no more have done without the 
trials than the mercies of our pilgrimage; and 
shall bless the faithful love which inflicted a mo- 


‘mentary pain for an eternal issue of blessing: 


Doubtless we shall confess it then; but herein is 
faith, joyfully to confess it now.—Z. H. Bicker- 
steth. 

Peat as Fuel.—In consequence of the present 
high price of coal, considerable attention hag 
lately been paid in Boston and other New Eng- 
land cities, to the use of peat as fuel. Although 


that if there should be any aberration or diverg-|not so convenient to handle, and much more bulky 
ence of the rays of light during their passage |to transport than coal or wood, its much greater 
through one portion of the lens, it is rectified in |cheapness recommends it to favour in those neigh- 


its transit through the other. It is nothing very 
new to find lenses of different densities in an ani- 
mal’s eye, but where is there another instance in 
which one compound lens consists of two adherent 
lenses of this description ? 


Yet the wonder does not end here. Man has 


not warranted in saying that he now gave himself] been unconsciously groping his way in the forma- 


to Christ, I think we are led to believe that the 
Spirit was already striving with him, and begin- 
ning to prepare the soil of his heart for that seed 
which at a later period sprang up and produced 
its abundant fruit.” 


Coal Trade of the United States.—The Potts- 
ville Mining Journal states that the anthracite 
coal trade of the year just past amounts to 9,992,- 
807 tons, an increase of 557,624 tons. With the 
bituminous coal the total amount is 11,741,139 
tons. The colliery capacity of the different re- 
gions is ample to supply all the coal market will 
require. Miners and labourers are more abundant 
also than they were at the beginning of last season. 
The supply of coal in 1865 will depend altogether 
on the transporting capacity to convey it to 
market. ‘ . 


tion of his most perfect microscopic lens to an 
imitation of the bee’s eye. His aim has been to 
correct the aberration of light, which caused his 
lenses to colour, and distort the objects under in- 
vestigation, and he attained this end by employ- 
ing compound lenses of varying densities. When, 
after long study, he obtained an achromatic lens, 
he had but equalled the little bee ; and how strik- 
ing the thought, that, by the use of his own ach- 
romatic lens, man first distinctly perceived that 
of the bee! The little insect had used it for 
thousands of years perhaps, before man trod the 
earth. By its wonderful lenses and numerous 
facets, it gains light in the dim cups of flowers. 
Into those floral hollows it carries, as it were, thou- 


bourhoods in which it is easily accessible, parti 
cularly to large manufacturing and other establish, 
ments where economy in fuel must be studied, 
In a recent communication to the Scientific Amer 
can on this subject, Washburn & Moen, of Wot- 
cester, Mass., state that having used several thgu- 
sand cords of peat within the last few years, and 
carefully compared its cost with that of other fael, 
they think themselves correct in estimating the 
value of peat, at present prices of labour, &¢-:, at 
five cents per bushel, delivered in good condition 
for burning, at a distance of two and a half miles 
from the bed; and that eighty bushels of peat 
would produce as much heat as one cord of chest- 
nut or hemlock wood. This substance is found 
in a very large number of the small ponds of 
swamps which abound in this section of country, 
and it is estimated that not less than one hun 

and twenty million of cords of it exist in Mass 
chusetts alone. The quality of the dried article, 
however, varies considerably, depending in part 
upon the incombustible matter sometimes 9680 


sands of light collectors and reflectors, capable of|ciated with it, and also upon the care taken init 


forming a single picture by the means of a great 
number of smaller images. Into the dark hive it 
bears the same optical apparatus, and thereby 


|why a portion at least of the vast formations 


reason 
of 


it in New England and New York State, should 


preparation. But there seems no good 
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‘ the whole human race, without respect to color; 
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not be turned, as in Ireland and some other coun- | adds, referring to the nations as they were in his 
tries, to profitable account. The gradual conver-|day, in relation to their understanding of and obe- 
sion of decaying vegetable matter into a ee eee the gospel; ‘I speak not this against|says, though we may not deny that the magis- 
ceous, and ultimately a coal-like mass, which in |any magistrates or peoples defending themselves|trates of the christian world are, in one sense, 
its various stages is termed peat, appears to take |against foreign invasion, or making use of the|christians, “yet we may boldly affirm that they 
place chiefly in the colder portions of the tem-|sword to suppress the violent and evil doers with- 


ae ee ta are far from the perfection of the christian reli- 
rate zones. iu the swamps and shallow lakes 


jio their borders, for this the present state of things|gion, because in the state in which they are they 
of the middle and southern portions of the United | may and doth require, &c.” It is sent, our cor- 


‘ ‘ have not come to the pure dispensation of the 
States, but little of this peculiar form of decom- respondent says, ‘‘ with the hope that some light|gospel. And, therefore, while they are in that 
position is to be observed as now taking place. | may be thrown upon the subject ;” by which we|condition, we shall not say, that war, undertaken 
: . |infer a doubt is suggested as to the consistent testi-|upon a just occasion, is altogether unlawful to 
Whither the forerunner is, for us, enter ed.—| mony borne by that experienced christian against |them.”” He, however, thus takes away all excuse 
There was a joy set before Him, and He was re- 


: . ; aj ware |for those, who, knowing the incompatibility of 
ceived up into glory, and hada name given him) But the whole tenor of the essay is to show that|war and christianity, would plead the authority 


which was above every name. But the apostle | war is inconsistent with the gospel; that as the jor command of the magistrate for engaging in the 
does not here speak of his entering for himself, | jatter prevails, wars must and will cease; that in|latter. “If the magistrate be truly a christian, 
but for us. Had a forerunner entered for Him, | order for the gospel to work this blessed change, |or desires to be so, he ought himself, in the first 
it would not have been so wonderful; but, as if|individuals must be brought under its govern-| place, to obey the command of his Master, saying 
we were the grand party, the forerunner is for us. ment, and show forth its fruits in life and conver-|‘ Love your enemies,’ &c., and then he would not 
Himself! Now this shows a connection between ‘sation, and that none such should be required to|command us to kill them; but if he be not a true 
his entering and ours, and a relation of a peculiar| violate their peaceable principles: ‘Is it not,|christian, then ought we to obey our Lord and 
kind, and containing nothing less than a pledge. |(says he) most righteous and equal, that fighting, |King, Jesus Christ, which he ought also to obey: 
@ wonder of wonders! was ever such condescen-| which came in by the fall, should come to an end |for in the kingdom of Christ, all ought to submit 
sion displayed? Yet such honor have all his|in such whom God draws out of the fall, and that|to his laws, from the highest to the lowest; that 
saints.—Jay. magistrates, who have power given them to rule|is from the king to the beggar, and from Cesar 
Curious fact.-in Naterel. History-—~One of the by God, and who ought to rule under him, should |to the clown.” 
ioe Meet athens be ‘ ‘ot ‘s that the 2ot,require fighting of them whom the Lord of} Nearly two hundred years have passed away 
as a a ae ‘abl y. ‘h naa . id - : *|lords hath redeemed out of the fighting nature, |since these two eminent servants of Christ penned 
= eth nen a me.€ d ve mee and chosen to be examples of meekness and|the dissertations from which we have quoted. 
ert ‘ oo N sah Ani oe ys aad i “| peaceableness in the places where they live?” |The nations professing the christian name, grop- 
Th sid rib “ve f omen ane A al: vala- |" And again, ‘ Where the power of the gospel|ing in the partially dispelled darkness of the night 
1 or Piblee The sa me Cantal no ok spreads over the whole earth, thus shall it be\of apostacy, had long been and still were almost 
left t Nev 7 1 dhe pigs W ‘ et > throughout the earth, and where the power of the | continually resorting to the sword to enforce their 
z Sern hig ” oe age ae hs - Spirit takes hold of and overcomes any heart at|policy or decide their disputes: the peaceable 
‘il, pean es tail “N “ sae ink . ne a present, thus will it be at present with that heart. | spirit and requirements of the gospel, and the ad- 
—— aan i it eta awit a oe ”|This blessed state, which shall be brought forth | herence of the primitive christians to them, were 
canta y ds for hic a oe toa Dg ag eye ar in the general in God’s season, must begin in par-| overlooked or forgotten ; and so strong and uni- 
follo ees pf a abi . d a ae ticulars,” &c. versal were the bias of education and the influence 
i be onan S = ~ = were os After showing that thie blessed condition of the|of example in favor of military coercion, that in 
‘ch ee an ah ~ nde of th N 5! world can and will be brought about, and that it |relation thereto, the language of Christ to his im- 
sar’ en irae _ ee ata 7 oe *‘OF- lig man’s rebellion against the Almighty that brings | mediate followers was applicable to a very large 
Beds ~ ai ne fe aa y Semen ee upon nations the scourge of war, he says, ““ When-| portion of those who were zealeus for the religion 
as or ta os “The E ae Ce en ever such a thing shall be brought forth in the/they professed, ‘‘I have yet many things to say 
- ty A eken i sings anaes he OWS' world, it must have a beginning before it can\unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
ni 2 "appt aint i ile tea = oe ” grow and be perfected. And where should it) Since that day the light of the glorious gospel 
a N, 7 iitahan - The “me = “ begin but in particulars in a nation, and so spread|has been gaining more and more over the ignor- 
fy is aetie tanh eae + it a da the ice soaks by degrees until it has overspread the nation, andjance and unbelief harbouring in the professing 
ot New Zealand act nyt: oe san the ooo * |then from nation to nation until the whole earth | church, discovering so clearly the folly as well as 
Phila. Led » WHICH seems 40 Shun 1ts COMPANY-|he leavened? Therefore’ whoever desireth to see|the evil of all war, and its opposition to the benign 
pag ae sly this lovely state brought forth in the general, if| precepts of the religion of the New Testament, 
he would further his own desire, must cherish it|that the nations are beginning seriously to ques- 
in the particular.” tion the policy and propriety of resorting to its 
Replying to the query, whether if none would | dreadful arbitrament, and some seem almost ready 
fight, and the land should be invaded, it would |to demand some more rational and consistent 
not be ruined? he observes, “ It is not for a na-| mode for deciding their disputes. This promis- 
tion coming into the gospel life and principle, to|ing change, so far as it has gone, has been effected 


take care beforehand how they shall be preserved ; jby the operation of the Holy Spirit on the hearts 


but the gospel will teach a nation, if they hearken!of the people, and by the labour and consistent 


that it ought to b intaiped in its oriei ”|to it, as well as a particular person, to trust the|example of those who have steadily upheld the 
rity einen all ‘aihaen Ot setatl, pa’ ing plng Lord, and wait on him for preservation.” Then | peaceable principles of the gospel. How greatly, 
munities, and in all ages, till De onal of time; and |°°™*s the extract sent us, part of which we have | then, is the responsibility of those who know these 
that, consequently, the law of Georgia, in its fail-|8'¥°?- principles increased, and how deplorable is the 

; consideration that some such, for want of an up- 


to recognize and protect this relations between right adherence to the religion they profess, may 


; ; ; : oan hd 
volerseys ee eee er saw and inculcated that all war originates from |have created or strengthened a doubt of its being 
ee: the lusts that govern man in his fallen state, and|that introduced by Christ, and thus given their 
THE FRIEND is contrary to the gospel, and that those who are|influence towards hindering the spread of his 


enlightened to see into the spirit and require-|righteous government and kingdom. 
ments of the gospel, canno: rightly approve or up- 
THIRD MONTH 4, 1865. hold it; yet while so large a portion of mankind SUMMARY UF EVENTS. 
ee | refuse to bow their necks to the yoke of Christ, hee trom Barape to: Baseed: ment 320. 
. . ° e Liverpool market for cotton and breadstuffs dull 
We have received from an unknown correspon-|there will be war and fighting ; and he would not|,.4 declining. Middling uplands, 22d.; fair Orleans, 
dent, an extract from a short monograph by I.|condemn those magistrates or rulers, who, not ¥ ; 
Peniugton, entitled ‘‘ Somewhat spoken concern- 
ing the Magistrates’ protection of the Innocent ;”’ 


25d. Stock in port 537,000 bales, including 40,000 
in which, after saying that “ it is not for a nation, 








Tn like manner R. Barclay, while he demon- 
strates that war and christianity are incompatible, 







































Marital Rights of Slaves—A Baptist associa- 
tion of Georgia, at its late session, adopted the 
following resolution in relation to the marriage re- 
lationship between slaves : 

Resolved, That it is the firm belief and convic- 
tion of this body that the institution of marriage 
was ordained by Almighty God for the benefit of 


From the whole spirit and scope of the piece, 
it appears plain, that while I. Penington clearly 














hating come into the true knowledge and spirit| American. In the House of Lords, Earl Derby spoke on 
of the gospel resorted to the sword to repress evil|the American war. He said it could only result in 
and protect "the right, or deny they might be separation or the absolute subjugation of the South; 


coming into the gospel life and principle, to take |made use of in the Divine hand, to infict punish-\*n4,in° intier was 20 repugnant fo every fecling of ho 
eare beforehand how they shall be preserved,” he|ment on the ungodly. ; taken to avert it. The dispatches of Lord Lyons relative 
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‘oneness messin tins aoa - : — 
.to the St, Alban’s raid, bave been published. Earl 


Russell’s dispatch to Lord Lyons notices the handsome 
terms in which the U.S. Secretary of State acknow- 
ledges the co-operation of the Canadian government, 
and adds: “Her majesty'’s government trusts that such 
faithful co-operation in the performance of friendly 
offices may long continue on both sides.” 

The Times’ Paris correspondent says: “When the 
French minister, Count Mercier, was recalled from 
Washington, the Americans were led to understand that 
no new agent would be accredited until President Lin- 
coln should have recognized the Emperor of Mexico.” 
The United States are now represented in France by a 
Charge d’ Affaires. 

The Austrian minister of Police has announced that 
all the Poles confined in Austrian towns will be forth- 
with released and provided with 25 florins each, to de- 
fray their expenses out of Austria. 

Official instructions from the Russian government for 
the re-orgunization of Poland, had reached Warsaw. 
The office of Governor of Poland is suppressed. The 
provincial government is suspended, and the public ad- 
ministration will hereafter be only through the depart- 
ments of the respective ministers at St. Petersburg. 

The Spanish government is said to have resolved to 
prohibit the publication of the Pope’s encyclical letter 
in Spain. 

Unirep Stares.— The Abolition of Slavery.—The Con- 
stitutional amendment for this purpose has been ratified 
by the Legislatures of Wisconsin and Louisiana, It has 
been rejected by Kentucky. Thus far the amendment 
has been ratified by nineteen States and rejected by only 
two. 

The Freedmen in Louisiana, under charge of the gov- 
ernment superintendent, number about 79,000, of whom 
60,000 are on private plantations, 15,000 on plantations 
managed by the government, and 14,000 were supported 
last year by the government, at a cost of $113,500. 

Savannah Cotton—The New York Times says that 
over seven million dollars worth of cotton has arrived at 
that port from Savannah, and that probably nearly 
double that amount will reach New York in the course 
of another week. 

The New Loan.—The subscriptions to the 7-30 loan 
received by the agent in this city, amounted on one 
day, the 25th ult., to $9,502,650. The subscription for 
the week ending on that day, amounted to $27,142,150, 
and since 2d mo. Ist, to $68,132,000, leaving only about 
$120,000,000 unsold. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 413, including 18 
deaths and interments of soldiers. There were 59 deaths 
of consumption ; 33 of inflammation of the lungs ; 30 of 
scarlet fever ;.21 of small pox, and 37 of typhus and ty- 
phoid fevers. 

Congress.—The resolution declaring free the wives 
and children of coloured men serving in the United 
States army, has passed both Houses. A bill to pre- 
vent military or naval officers from interfering in elec- 
tidns, has also passed both branches. The House of 
Representatives has passed a bill repealing that portion 
of the Confiscation act which prohibits the forfeiture of 
the real estate of rebels beyond their natural lives. The 
House has passed the Senate joint resolution directing 
inquiry into the present condition of the Indian tribes, 
and their treatment by civil and military authorities. 
A great variety of subjects claimed the attention of Con- 
gress during the last week, most of which remained to 
be finally acted upon. 

The Capture of Charleston.—Charleston was evacuated 
by the rebel forces on the night of the 17th ult., and the 
next morning it was occupied by Federal troops. Be- 
fore leaving the rebels burned the cotton warehouses, 
arsenals, railroad bridges, &c., and destroyed two iron- 
clads and some other vessels. During the progress of 
the conflagration, a fearful explosion occurred in the 
Wilmington railroad depot, by which several hundred 
of the inhabitants lost their lives. About 200 pieces of 
good artillery and a large supply of ammunition were 
captured. The rebels destroyed about 6000 bales of 
cotton, and the fires kindled by them consumed a large 
portion of the city before they could be extinguished. 


_ The houses in the lower part of Charleston were found 


to be completely riddled by the shot and shell thrown 
into it during the progress of the siege. All the wealthy 
inhabitants had deserted the place,—those who re- 
mained were poor, and suffering for want of food. 

The Capture of Wilmington.—On the 18th ult., a com- 
bined attack was made by the land and naval forces 
upon Fort Anderson, which resulted in its capture. The 
Federal troops then advanced up both sides of Cape 
Fear river. When near Wilmington, the retreating 
rebels attempted to make a stand, but’ were routed with 
the loss of two guna and 300 prisoners. On the 2Ist, 


- part of the United States forces reached Wilmington, 


|Johnson, has been ordered to report to General Lee, 
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| when it was found the rebels bad abandoned the place 


after burning a quentity of cotton, rosin and flour. The 
Union captures, including those taken at Fort Anderson, 
amounted to 700 prisoners and 30 guns. On the morn- 
ing of the 22d, Wilmington was formally occupied by 
the Federal army. A strong Union feeling at once 
manifested itself among the citizens. The rebel troops, 
under command of Gen. Hoke, retreated northward, fol- 
lowed by Gen. Terry. 

The War.—All appears to be quiet around Richmond 
and Petersburg. The latest Richmond papers speak of 
the bad condition of the roads, rendering movements 
impossible. Desertions from the rebels appeared to in- 
crease in frequegcy. General Grant reports that about 
17,000 deserters had come into the Federal lines during 
the last few months, from Lee’s army alone. A party 
of rebel cavalry dashed into Cumberland, Md., before 
daylight on the 21st, surprised and captured the pickets, | 
and carried off Major-Generals Crook and Kelly, and; 
conveyed them to Richmond. It is reported that Lee 
has sent Gen. Longstreet’s command to East Tennessee. 
On the 23d there was great alarm at Knoxville in con- 
sequence of a report that Longstreet was moving on that 
place. Gen. Gillem, with a large cavalry force, had but 
recently left East Tennessee for the purpose it was sup- 
posed of co-operating with Gen. Sherman in North 
Carolina. General Sherman entered Winnsboro, S. C., 
thirty miles north of Columbia, on the road leading to 
Charlotte, N. C., on the 19th. Since that time nothing 
has been heard of his progress. The Richmond papers 
on the 21st, were requested to publish no further intelli- 
gence from that quarter. It is supposed that Beaure- 
gard has retreated into North Carolina, and that be has 
been followed by Sherman. The rebel General J. E. 


and it is supposed that he will supersede Beauregard. 
There are indications that the rebels will made a de- 
termined resistance at Mobile and Selma, Alabama, both 
of which places they expect will be soon assailed. The 
rebel General Echols reports, under date of the 24th, 
that the confederate forces struck the railroad beyond 
Knoxville at Sweet Water and Athens, capturing small 
garrisons at both places. The rebels have also again 
invaded Kentucky. A dispatch from Frankfort says, 
that a mounted force of about 6000 rebels had reached 
Mount Sterling, about 60 miles southeast of Frankfort. 
Deserters report that the people of Petersburg have been 





notified by the rebel military authorities to remove 
themselves and their effects from the city within four 
dars, 

Southern Items.—When Wilmington was captured, 
papers from all parts of the State were found in the 
office of the Wilmington Journal. The tone of the North 
Carolina papers, such as the Fayetteville Telegraph, the 
Raleigh Progress and others, show a strong spirit of re- 
sistance to the government of Jeff. Davis. The Progress 
is outspoken in its hostilities, and ridicules most bitterly 
Governor Vance’s proclamation to the people to defend 
the State. The papers on the whole show a decided 
peace sentiment in North Carolina. The Richmond Dis- 
patch of the 25th says, that previous to abandoning 
Charleston, nearly all the public stores were removed 
and the cotton destroyed. Three gun-boats belonging 
to the confederate navy escaped and went up Cooper 
river. The Examiner of the 25th looks upon the situa- 
tion in South and North Carolina with some fear. It 
mentions a rumor that Sherman had captured twelve 
thousand bales of cotton at Columbia. It states that 
heavy skirmishing but no general engagement took 
place near Columbia. The question of arming the slaves 
is discussed with much eatnestness. General Lee is in 
favor of the measure, and it is urged by the newspapers 
generally. The bill for that object passed the rebel 
House of Representatives but was defeated in the Senate 
by a vote of 11 to 10. A reconsideration of this vote is 
demanded. The Richmond Enquirer says: “There is 
but one thing for the President to do, and to this end, 
without law, he should call upon the people to send 
their slaves to the front; even to take them and use 
them; for the public safety is above all laws and con- 
stitutions.” Again in the course of the same article it 
says: “ These States stand in need of a dictator—a man 
who will take the power of the people, and use it for 
their preservation.” 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 27th ult. New York.—American gold about 200. 
United States six percents, 1881, 1103; ditto, 5-20, 111; 
ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 102}. Specie in the New York 
banks, $20,092,378. Balance in the Sub-Treasury, 
$28,967,087. Superfine State flour $9.75 a $10.10. 
Shipping Ohio, $11 a $11.20. Baltimore flour fair to 
extra, $10.80 a $12. The wheat market inactive and 
prices unsettled. Canada white wheat sold at $2.62. 
Western oats, $1.14 a $1.15; Penna. $1.10 a $1.13. 


Western mixed corn, $1.90 a $1.93; Jersey, $1.'76.. 


Middlings cotton, 83 a 84 cts. Cuba sugar, 16} a 1 
cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $9.25 a $9.75 ‘ 
extra and family brands, $11 a $12.50. Prime red 
wheat, $2.55; white, $2.60 a $2.80. Rye, $1.72 a $1.75, 
Yellow corn, $1.60. Oats, 95 cts. Clover-seed, $15 a 
$15.75. The offerings of beef cattle reached 1900 head, 
and prices ranged from $12 to $20, for common to 

and prime—a few extra sold at $21. About 2500 hogs 
sold at from $19 to $21, the 100 lb. net. Ten thousand 
sheep arrived and were sold at from 11 to 124 cents per 
lb. gross. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from G. Gilbert, Agt., Pa., for J. Mains, $4, 
to No. 27, vol. 38, B. Walker, $3, to No. 26, vol. 38, and 
A. Gilbert, Ind., $2, vol. 38; from J. Fawcett, Agt., 0., 
for Anna Macy, $2, to No. 21, vol, 38, Mary Warrington, 
$4, vols. 36 and 37, J. Stafford and Christiana Kirk, $2 
each, vol. 38, D. Test, $2, vol. 37, A. Fawcett, $4, vols. 
38 and 39, T. Warrington, $2, to No. 18, vol. 39, J, 
Lynch, $2, vol. 39, and S, Barber, $2, to No. 34, vol, 
39. 


Received, from Jas. Mains, Pa., per Geo. Gilbert, $35 ; 
from an anonymous correspondent, $5; from a Friend, 
of Springfield, O., $10; from Friends of Springfield, 0., 
per S. Stanley, $7 ; from Friends of Coal Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Io., per Louis Hollingsworth, $33.75, for the 
Relief of the Freedmen. : 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence 
on the 8th of Fifth month. Parents and others intend- 
ing to send children as pupils, will please make early 
application to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, (address 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Penna.,) or to Charles 
J. Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, 

Res Attention is called to the following regulation, 
as disappointment has in some cases resulted from the 
non-observance of it, viz: ‘To avoid disappointment to 
parents, and in order to afford time for the Committee 
and Superintendents to make the requisite preparations 
for a full school, it is requested that, when practicable, 
applications for admission be made on or before the lst 
of the Third month for the Summer Session, and the lst 
of the Niath month for the Winter Session.” 


THE FREEDMAN’S FRIEND. 


Contributors to the funds of ‘ The Friends’ Associa 
tion of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the Relief of 
Coloured Freedmen,” who have been omitted in the dis- 
tribution of the Freedman’s Friend, are requested to 
send their names to John E. Carter, No. 1313 Pine St., 
who will see that they are regularly supplied in futare. 
Friends who are aware of any neglect or mistake in the 
distribution will confer a favour by giving, early infor- 
mation thereof. Be particular in giving name, post office, 
county and State. 

Philada., Second month, 1865. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPSIA\) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josaua H. Worraimé- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
——_—_——K$=Fee—K—K—KX——_[—S 

Disp, at her residence in Moorestown, on the 5th of 
Tenth month, 1864, Racagt, relict of the late Ebenezer 
Roberts, in the 88th year of her age; a beloved member 
and elder of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. This dear 
Friend exemplified, through the course of her life, mach 
humility and self-denial, ever preferring others before 
herself. As she drew near the close of life, her mind 
seemed so purified and clothed with her Heavenly 
Father’s love, that she had only to bear the pains of the 
body, which she was favoured to do with remarkable 
patience. Having filled up her measure of suffering, 
she quietly passed away, leaving to her surviving family 
and friends the consoling evidence that she was num- 
bered among those of whom it is said: “ These are they 
which came out of great tribulation and have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.” 

——, on the 18th of Twelfth month last, in the 53d 
year of his age, Danii Test, a member of Salem Meet- 
ing, Ohio. 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 
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